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Bagdad, some 300 miles away. The first few files would
stick together, and then the regiment would string out
into small parties, and finally into single men limping
along.
These the Arabs watched, and when occasion served,
they killed and looted them, so that we passed many
corpses of Turkish soldiers on the route. They lay
by the roadside with their throats cut, left to rot like
carrion for all their officers or their Government cared;
while far away in Anatolia the women waited eagerly,
but in vain, for news of their men. Underfed, misused,
paid but little and that rarely, ragged and dirty, these
Turkish troops were as wretched in their liberty as we
were in our captivity.
Their animals suffered equally. We halted one night
close by the bivouac of a cavalry regiment. In the grey
light before dawn I was awaked by heavy breathing and
felt warm breath on my cheek. Up against the sky over
me stood a great horse gaunt and monstrous with under-
feeding and neglect. He was an English cavalry charger.
He cropped a little at the dry desert grass. Then he
nosed with his wet muzzle and blew as he scented British
blood and the British smell in the men sleeping round
me and he whinnied and neighed with delight. And
there he stayed contentedly until a rough evil Turkish
trooper with the face of a Tartar came and took him
away* But as he went the old horse looked back and
called to us again, as fellow-prisoners.
While we followed the Tigris river there was plenty,
and water to drink and chances to bathe. We learnt to
love it dearly and dreaded to leave it. We had gone up